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Foreword: A Mix of Silk and Iron 


Liu Xia’s poems are inevitably lyrical and inescapably 
documentary. They take her real life and put it on poetic record. 
Their sentences oppress, their images are both matter-of-fact and 
full of despair: 


When the show is over, 

I stay on stage with myself: 
one of me is tearful 

the other laughing loudly. 


Or: “I’ve been looted.” 

Or: “My mind is filled with straw.” 

Or: “You love your wife and are proud she stays with you.” 

Of course, we realize this woman is the wife of Liu Xiaobo, the 
Nobel laureate from China and that country’s most famous political 
prisoner, now in his fifth year of his eleven-year sentence. His 
crime: the Charter 08 manifesto, which far from making aggressive 
demands offered measured, even cautious suggestions for 
converting China’s communist, one-party system into a free and 
humane society. For that, he was given eleven years of prison, and 
his wife is subjected to constant surveillance, house arrest, 
isolation. Day in and day out she is unable to take a single step that 
goes unwatched. And this is the merciless substance of these 
poems, their point of departure. 

Meanwhile, the regime is not content to torment Liu Xia alone 
for her husband’s outspokenness, but has extended its retribution to 
other family members. To unsettle her further, they have arrested 
Liu Xia’s brother on a ridiculously trumped-up charge. Despotism 


plain and simple. 
In her poem “Snow,” the author evokes her brother’s birthday. I 
freeze on the inside when I read the sentence: 


it must be hard to be my brother. 


Out of this pain come the pangs of conscience, the creeping guilt, 
simply because nothing can be done about the groundless 
punishment this big state is inflicting on this small brother, this 
“little brother” who was born on the “Day of Great Snow.” Simple 
contrasts on a steep poetic slope. Clear in their helplessness, 
lapidary but still tender. A quiet imploring is also a loud clamor. 
Liu Xia’s poems are a mix of silk and iron. Because while iron 
political despotism rules outside, intimacy with all its hardships 
reigns within, the enigma of strong emotion. 

Over and over we read about time, “the ladder of time.” 

Or: “Death from twenty years ago returns— / it comes and goes 
like time.” 

Here in these poems, time is exactly what it is in the everyday 
life of the author: stolen by the state. No matter how many details 
we examine, the longer we look at the particulars, we cannot 
escape the horrifying insight: the full length of stolen time is 
nothing less than stolen life. 

Liu Xia’s poetry is about self-assertion in a stolen life. Her poems 
possess a dignity that always manages to arise anew whenever it is 
battered down. 


HERTA MULLER 
Translated from the German by Philip Boehm 


Introduction: The Story of a Bird 


Liu Xia—the first poem of hers that filled me with wonder was 
“One Bird Then Another,” written in May 1983. Recently, I was 
filled with grief, when I read her poem about a tree, “How It 
Stands,” written in December 2013. Between the two poems, thirty 
years had passed. 

What had happened in between? 

When we first met, we were very young, and knew nothing but 
writing poetry. The bird called Liu Xia lived in a large cage-like 
room on the twenty-second floor of a building on West Double Elm 
Tree Lane in Beijing. I traveled from Sichuan to meet her and 
climbed up the stairs as the elevator was broken. From the moment 
I knocked on the cage door, Liu Xia never stopped giggling. Her 
chin became pointy when she smiled, and she laughed like a bird, 
unrestrained. No wonder she wrote this— 


Then, we started to hate winter, 
the long slumber. 

We put a red lamp 

outside overnight 

so its light would tell our bird 
we were waiting. 


Even earlier than all this, in 1982, she sent me a poem about a 
small lamp by the Great Wall glittering in the vast darkness. The 
glittering was also, perhaps, the eyes of birds. In those days, Liu 
Xia had a portrait of the American poet Sylvia Plath above her bed. 
So we talked about Plath’s three suicide attempts. The woman who 
could “eat men like air” played a game of death. What if she had 


died accidentally; what if there had been a gas leak; what if the gas 
repairman was just half an hour too late? Talking, we giggled for 
no good reason. Tears fell while we were still laughing. We were 
young, and we could laugh at death, whether we wanted to 
criticize it or praise it, we laughed and laughed, with wisdom or 
dementia, uncontrollably. Perhaps human beings should give up 
language, become birds and fly into the sky freely, stopping on 
trees to feed on insects when hungry—wouldn’t that be enough? 

But then in 1989, the violence at Tiananmen broke out, and 
many young people were killed. They might have, like us, at one 
point, laughed at death. Their souls climbed out of their bodies, 
which were perforated by bullets, like unseeable birds and flew 
before the eyes of Liu Xia and Liu Xiaobo. And so, through 
sleepless nights, the two were tied together, nested in each other’s 
souls. Liu Xiaobo, despite having been jailed many times, 
continuously wrote poems and letters, clinging firmly to Liu Xia as 
his nest. This Nobel Peace Prize winner could tolerate the loss of 
freedom, but not spiritual solitude—I suppose it’s man’s nature. In 
a way, Liu Xia has been forced into being Liu Xiaobo’s wife and his 
mother. They don’t have children—which is the best way to live in 
a totalitarian country. Someone who goes to jail repeatedly relies 
on being taken care of inside and outside of the high walls. 

Ten years ago, in my introduction to the Selected Poems of Liu 
Xiaobo and Liu Xia, I quoted the following lines: 


Before you go into the grave 
Don’t forget to write to me with your ashes 
Don’t forget to leave your underworld address 


I still think these are the best lines from Liu Xiaobo’s poetry. But 
they are cruel, too cruel. Liu Xia’s nature is to be an unrestrained 


bird. But because of the burden of his ruthless, extreme love, this 
bird that longs to fly has been imprisoned in a cage. In the old 
days, the cage was bigger; we were able to meet each other and 
laugh foolishly, unbridled. After hanging out with Liu Xia for a 
while, I could drink at her level, which made Xiaobo envious. In 
the winter of 2007, I wrote: “From the beginning, when I was just 
a little over twenty and had hardly ever tasted alcohol, Liu Xia was 
my drinking master. It was hard to measure how much she and her 
best friend, an unexpectedly good drinker as well, could consume. 
They both liked to laugh at men while they drank, ordering the 
famous Liu Xiaobo to open bottles for them. There were several 
times when Liu Xiaobo refused, pretending to be angry, but then he 
would be coerced back into the role of servant. He laughed, hey- 
hey-hey-hey, trying to please everybody, clumsily. When Liu 
Xiaobo’s knowledge and education and his courage were 
completely torn apart, he would simply give up what he did best— 
writing articles and giving speeches. He would drink water at the 
liquor table, and sing popular songs from the 1980s, one after 
another. He sang so terribly, so off-key, and while he sang his 
throat hummed involuntarily, which made his listeners want to 
quit living. The more so, the louder he sang. And he had 
memorized the lyrics so perfectly. Before the sensational climax of 
a song, he would inhale, then exhale. He enjoyed himself. I forgot 
who said ‘The best poem is one that makes pigs cry out.’ I believe, 
pigs would scream if they heard Comrade Liu Xiaobo’s songs.” 

Then, because of Charter 08, he went to jail for the fourth time. 
Then the Nobel Peace Prize. And then a deadly eleven-year prison 
sentence for Liu Hui, Liu Xia’s brother, due to his so-called 
economic offenses but obviously due to his relationship with Liu 
Xiaobo. What’s the matter with this country? 

Liu Xia’s burden has become too heavy. Her heart is beginning to 
fail. In isolation, she can only stare at a tree through her window, a 


tree that only a bird can dwell in: 


Is it a tree? 

It’s me, alone. 

Is it a winter tree? 

It’s always like this, all year round. 

Aren’t you tired of being a tree your whole life? 
Even when exhausted, I want to stand. 

Is there anyone to keep you company? 

There are birds. 

I don’t see any. 

I’m so old and blind I wouldn’t see them. 
You don’t know how to draw a bird, do you? 
Youre right. I don’t know how. 

Yow’re an old, foolish tree. 

I am. 


She is no longer the bird she once was, the one that flew high to 
Tibet, alone; the one that made circles around Lake Namtso, the 
mirror of heaven; the one that laughed until out of breath. Instead, 
she became a tree. She can’t move her own nest—Liu Xiaobo can’t 
move, so she can’t either. She’s turned from a bird into a tree, her 
feathers becoming white and withered. But as a tree she still sings 
the songs of birds. 


When a bird is dying, her singing is sorrowful. 
These are the only songs, the dying songs, of Chinese poetry 
since June 4th, 1989. 


Escape, Liu Xia, I know you can. 


If Liu Xiaobo learns about it from jail, he will support you—your 
change from a tree back into a bird. 


LIAO YIWU 
February 2014 


Empty Chairs 


One Bird Then Another 


Back then, 

we were always talking 

about the bird. Not knowing 
where it came from—the bird, 
the bird—it brought us 
warmth and laughter. 


One winter night—yes 

it was a winter night—the bird 

came to us while we were soundly 
sleeping. Neither of us saw it. 

In the morning we saw—sun on glass— 
its small shadow 

imprinted, staying 

for a long time, refusing 

to leave. 


Then, we started to hate winter, 
the long slumber. 

We put a red lamp 

outside overnight 

so its light would tell our bird 
we were waiting. 


Vines full of grapes grew 

in the yard. We kept the windows 
open, remembering: the bird. 

But we didn’t talk 

about it any more. 


One Sunday, the sky was 

overcast, but it wasn’t raining. 

We went out together and you bought 
me a blouse from a boutique. 

When it got dark, we went 

to a crowded restaurant 

and each ate two bowls of dumplings. 
On the way back we 

were quiet, not saying a word, 

feeling slightly uneasy. 


Arriving home, we saw 

the lamp flickering in the yard 

and a handful of green grapes on the porch. 
We stopped walking 

and looked up, then together 

lowered our heads— 

the bird had come and gone. 

We murmured 

but didn’t speak, worried 

it would never return. 


The door opened at last 

and a mysterious red radiance streamed out. 
There was a piece of paper with written lines, 
but you couldn’t write a word. 

I wanted to try on my new clothes 

but I couldn’t undress. 


The bird, again, the bird. 


5/1983 


Black Sail 


The ruddy man goes fishing and catches your favorite fish, 

a black fish, a fish who knows you. 

Your heart splits in pain, you clench your teeth in loss. 

You stroke the sea, and where your hand touches, fish jump up— 
so many fish. So many fish seduce the man to hoist the sail 

and set out to sea for the night, forgetting 

it’s dark and one may lose the way. 


You reach out your arms and pull the man 

close, quiet, until his hair floats like seaweed. 

Then you calm down and light a cigarette—green smoke 
rises. The next day, when firecrackers 

clear the way for a full black sail, 

you become a gust of wind, a cloud, an eye. 


The woman who lost the man loses her breast milk overnight. 
You often appear in the dreams of that thirsty child, 

telling him his father is happy in the sea. And he is happy. 
The child grows into a man who keeps silent all day long. 

He remembers everything but says nothing. 


The woman’s tide ebbs. The green seaweed fades 
drifting away with each wave. 


12/1985 


Days 


Our life, like the calendar 
on the wall, 
presents a stale picture. 


Friends come at night 

and I cook enough dishes to cover the table— 
remembering to put salt in each. 

You get chatty 

without even drinking wine. 

Everyone is happy and eats chicken feet 

until the bones are sucked white. 


At dawn, our friends are suddenly gone 
like a breeze. 

The sunflowers on the window curtain 
are crazily bright 

against the light. 

Cigarette ashes and beautiful fish bones 
are jammed down our throats. 

Without looking at each other 

we climb into bed. 


12/1986 


Transformed Creature 


You have a strange pet— 

one eye is a cat’s, the other a sheep’s. 
Yet, it won’t socialize with felines, 
will attack any flock of sheep. 

On moonlit nights, 

it wanders on roofs. 


When yov’re alone, 

it will lie in your lap, 
preoccupied, 

slowly studying you until— 
on its face—a challenge. 


6/1988 


Scheme 


—for WB 


You’re always disappointed in me. 
I too, can do nothing about myself. 


Poems with my name 

on them pile up, 

but you don’t know it’s a scam. 

A lonely soul, a guest, 

comes now and then and moves my pen. 
He likes my writing 

and the way I smoke. 


When I’m alone with him, 

my words are tidy and beautiful. 
When he’s distracted, 

I try to get him drunk 

so he’ll stay, 

but he won’t be fooled. 


I want to give up my name as a poet. 
It makes others expect things from me 
and makes me face the blank page 
with despair, and even madness. 


I want to tell the world the truth, 
but when I try, he appears 

and seizes me. 

Before I can revel 

and before you can love me again 


he is gone, instantly. 


His world is too far— 
farther than I can reach 
in this life. 


I can only live in this room, 

be your mediocre wife, 

shop, cook, and do laundry, 

or light a cigarette 

and stare out the window for a long time. 


My life— 
I’m at his mercy. 


7/1988 


June 2nd, 1989 


—for Xiaobo 


This isn’t good weather 
I said to myself 
standing under the lush sun. 


Standing behind you 

I patted your head 

and your hair pricked my palm 
making it strange to me. 


I didn’t have a chance 

to say a word before you became a character 
in the news, everyone looking up to you 

as I was worn down 

at the edge of the crowd 

just smoking 

and watching the sky. 


A new myth, maybe, was forming there, 
but the sun’s sharp light 
blinded me from seeing it. 


6/1989 


Game 


Sitting here cross-legged, 
lucid as a God, 
I light a cigarette. 


I see another me playing a dangerous 
game in the human world. 


You're enjoying yourself, 
wearing a costume, acting 
whimsical. I try to remind you 
every way I can 

not to be careless. 


I startle you while youre sleeping, 


snuff out the lights as you’re walking upstairs. 


If you don’t have an umbrella, 
I pour heavy rain. 


But you don’t mind in the least, 
like a child carried away with herself. 
You play your games wholeheartedly. 


I envy your not being 
a clear-headed God. 


Give me a glass of wine. 
Let me play the game with you 


regardless of ending with a full house applauding 


or one person alone crying 


—for myself 


to the night. 


12/1992 


Word 


In the morning, a word 

from someone else’s dream 

peeks at me 

like a conspiracy. 

The minute I open my eyes 

the word, with an elegant gesture, 
takes me. 


The lonely word 

like an incurable disease 
causes pain, screaming, 
and possibly death. 


But I’m envious— 
it flies up when it 
takes me. 


6/28/1995 


I Sit Here 


I sit here 

watching the sky go 

from light to dark, 

listening to the last of the sun 
groan, waiting for the first drop to 
knock on the open window. 


One word waiting for another— 
they will never meet. 
A drop of rain 


makes the sky and earth one piece. 


In stilled time, 
the soul of rain 
quietly comes down. 


6/1995 


Poison 


Van Gogh’s ear sends me an urgent message 
that the earth is about to collapse. 


Beware of the white-washed night sky 

the flowers in full bloom on the dining room table 
the orderly lines of sentences in a book 

the weather forecast on TV 

and Kafka’s crazy eyes. 


Guard the last ray of fire 
like farmers guarding the only sorghum 
left in a field after a natural disaster. 


I am the poison of this world. 

I can see a rotting corpse, the earth, 
covered in snow 

and I can see wriggling maggots. 

Do not try to fool me with purity. 


Do not hide death. 

Do not build an artificial paradise. 

The warm look from the eyes of a fake angel 
is worse than the glory of straw yellowing 
or a cigarette burning out. 


1/1997 


Grandfather 


In the dusty ancestral hall, 

a lingering shadow 

doesn’t want to leave. 

Is that blurred face you, grandfather? 

For years, through my myopic 

eyes, I’ve tried to seek your hands, to touch 
the years I had never passed through. 

In dreams, only, I arrive at your house. 


I know you exist. 

Your yellowed youth in old photos 
looks alien in this 

southern green. 


When I’m alone, I often see you 
holding my hand. Together 

we walk through book 

after book, 

which fills me with chilling grief. 
Nobody shares the details 

of your life, as if you lived 

before the ice age. It’s impossible 
for me to become an archaeologist. 


I can only put my whole self 
into giving you back 

to these thin, frail words. 

In your old house, do you feel 
a flash 

of fresh air, 


grandfather? 


2/1997 


A Landscape 


One person’s landscape 

is monotonous and desolate 

in the eyes of passersby, 

like a forgotten word in the ocean of a dictionary, 
an incomplete image in a broken lens. 


With my eyes closed, I learn how to paint 
by myself and in solidarity with you in my soul, 
brighter with every stroke. 


A blind person’s landscape, 
as it’s of one heart and mind, 
is unfettered, unrestrained. 


Even when imprisoned 
you can reach 
the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem. 


4/1997 


Shadow 


One morning as I was sleeping, 

a shadow hovered over me like a dream. 
This shadow still blocks my vision. 

Time goes by, seasons change, 

but that long, cruel morning 

hasn’t ended. 


A chair and a pipe 

wait for you in vain. 

No one sees you walking down the street. 

In your eyes, a bird is flying, 

green fruit hangs from a tree without leaves— 
since that morning, the fruit refuses 

to ripen in the fall. 


A woman with burning eyes 

starts writing day and night 

with endless dream-words while the bird 
in the mirror falls into a deep sleep. 


—for Xiaobo 


4/1997 


One Night 


A needle fell into the night. 
Organs split. 

During that soft, clear night, 
unexpected pain 

caused facial spasms. 


A woman sat by the lamp 

outside of her sleep desperately 

waving her hands in the air. 

Emptiness slipped between 

her slender fingers. 

All the words about darkness fled, 

as her hands projected shadows on the wall 
then deformed like cut paper. 


Only the sleepless cat inside her 
cried out in her blood, its eyes beaming 
like snow. 


The woman fighting nothing, 
in the end, was engulfed with her words by 
the nothing between her fingers. 


A comet called Hale-Bopp 
flew mystery across 
the night sky. 


4/9/1997 


Awakened 


When I woke up, 
I was surrounded by the dark. 
The bird in my palm screamed again, 


then came the sound of footsteps on the stairs. 


The building was about to fall down. 


I sat alone in bed, 

hands gripped into fists 

on my cold knees. 

Screams gasped for breath, struggled in 
my tight fists. 


I had come to that moment 

in a dream when a crisis 

is closing in. 

Within the screaming, I could hear 
the bird’s breath. 


But you were on the opposite side 
of time, standing in the sunlight 
watching a feather 

drift down the wind. 


4/18/1997 


Dark Night 


Those eyes will return tonight 
with their ghosts 
in the shape of tombstones. 


One moment stays in my mind 
even though my mind is filled with straw. 


The empty tomb 

doesn’t have a drooping sunflower, 
or any of van Gogh’s mad good-byes. 
Bones are grieving: 

an icy riverbed deep in the earth. 


All the ghosts with all those eyes 
are gathering here by the candle 
speaking to me in a silent dialogue. 
The white white lilies 

start to fall, unnoticed. 


I can’t compare life with death, 

truth with fabrications, 

my palms with the back of my hands. 
Tonight, the night that never ends, 

a tree grows out of tear, and from the tree 
many desperate hands are hanging. 


In your dark night 
my words fail to form. 


We can’t return 


to that moment. 
Only wind wanders down 
the Long Street of Eternal Peace. 


A woman passes through the dark night, 
white lilies refuse to stop her. 

She carries a notebook filled with poems, 
the one thing she’s brought, 

and follows the footsteps of ghosts. 


Into the night leaf after leaf 
of white paper flies beyond sight. 


6/3-4/1997 


Kafka 


Kafka— 

I don’t know how long it’s been 
since you walked alone 

under the Prague sky. 


All of a sudden, your brothers 
appear—throngs of them. 


Where I was born, 

we would collectively follow orders 
and now there are people raising 
their arms in your name, 

marching to the castle. 


Kafka— 

you've become a new kind of god. 
They’ve desecrated the castle 
with a false premise 

and pretend to be martyrs. 


Kafka— 
I see you searching for the road to the castle 
but also hesitating. 


Let us return to the Elderly Bachelor 
Blumfeld’s house then. 

Have you forgotten that this story 
has no ending? 


Let us turn around 


to see where the two balls 
bounce endlessly 
of their own accord. 


6/1997 


A Mother 


Only by hating me 
can she show her aging love for her son. 


She wants to take that stubborn son 

back into her dry womb. 

Her mouth goes on and on spouting arguments 
that can’t change his flighty mind. 

She keeps raising a belt out of habit 

but only beats the void. 


Filled with anger, 

she toys with the dough in her hands 
and, at any moment, might 

smack me. 


10/1997 


Twilight 


I like this moment. 

Dusk is falling. 

Everything around me 
dances in uncertain light. 
The midday sun 

and midnight tears— 
silent, neither have been 
so colorful 

as they wander around me. 


The streetlights are unlit. 

The setting sun is baby-soft. 
This long hour of waiting—deep 
in one’s bones—feels casual. 


I sit in the slowness of this swift moment, 
calmly smoking the last cigarette 

before dark. 

Growing shadows press heavily 
overhead. Words break apart 

in the midst of chaos. 


Beyond and above all of this 
a bird is flying 
high. 


4/1998 


Nobody Sees Me 


Nobody sees me 

helpless. 

I’m not being cursed. I’m just easily 
attracted to unattainable things— 
things that reject me, 

that are outside what’s real. 


My life steals from me. 

I believe in a life that is an absurd 
fantasy and is also hyperreal, 

a life that hides behind death masks 
and looming shadows. 

I cry out to my own thoughts 

that are spinning 

on the floor. 


I see a shadow walking on death’s path— 
slowly, rhythmically, 

calmly. Nobody 

speaks a word. 

I wave—nobody 

sees me. 


5/1998 


Chaos 


Marguerite Duras 

has chosen me. 

She’s pulled me off the ladder of time, 

ending my days of moving through on my own. 
I’m no longer satisfied merely watching 

the surface of my daily life. 

I want to be tapped on the head and feel pain. 


Real chaos occupies me— 

I’m surrounded by unreal images. 
Strange shadows are everywhere 

and everywhere there are traps. 

I’m no longer the owner of this room. 
I’ve been looted. 

Duras orders me around 

in her drunken madness. 


If something is to be destroyed 
please don’t leave traces behind. 


There should be a hand 

to give a simple 

but firm signal 

for anything that’s not yet clear. 


5/1998 


Misplaced 


Fragile and unprepared, I’ve been tossed 


into a play with no dress rehearsal. 


Betrayed by the shimmering lights, 
I see myself standing on the stage 
in an absurd posture; I see 

the fool’s sharp teeth gleaming. 


The character, assumed 

sad and weak, 

loses control: her hungry veins 
burst into surging waves. 

So I become a red-eyed evil witch, 
and, under watchful eyes, 

brew wine inside skulls. 


No costume or makeup 
can disguise me. 


When the show is over, 

I stay on stage with myself: 
one of me is tearful 

the other laughing loudly. 


7/1998 


Empty Chairs 


Empty empty empty 

sO many empty chairs 
everywhere. They look 

charming in van Gogh’s paintings. 


I sit quietly on them 

and try to rock 

but they don’t move— 
they are frozen 

by what’s breathing inside. 


Van Gogh waves his paintbrush— 
leave leave leave 
there’s no funeral tonight. 


He looks straight through me, 

and I sit down 

in the flames of his sunflowers 
like a piece of clay to be fired. 


8/1998 


To Lin Zhao 


Like this, I look into your eyes, 
and keep looking while 


I gently take the cotton out of your mouth. 


Your lips are still soft, 

your tomb is empty, 

your blood burns my outstretched hands. 
Death, cold and cruel, makes me sit alone 
in the September sun, 

incapable of feeling sad. 


Any kind of tomb 
will seem frivolous 
to freedom-loving you. 


Mid-autumn, every year, 

lanterns float on the river, 

but they can’t call your soul back. 
Your eyes cold, you sit 


on the nether-boat that sails under Kafka’s pen 


looking out at the absurd world. 


The toasts for the centennial of Peking University 


make you laugh and sneer. 


Drink drink drink, 
this is blood— 
you say in the darkness. 


9/1998 


Silent Strength 


Living with dolls, the power 

of silence is omnipresent. 

The world opens in four directions, 

and we communicate with gestures. 

In the shadows, in silence, an imaginary 
red apple exudes a fragrance. 

Do not open your mouth or the illusion 
will disappear in the blink of an eye. 


Darkness constantly falls around me 
regardless of the time. 

A doll turns her back to me 

to stare out the window for a while. 
The dazzling white of the snow 
stings her eyes, 

but she refuses to close them. 

Love is so simple yet so difficult. 


I’m moved by her 

and my silence deepens. 
I must guard these 
small fragile things 

as if guarding our life. 


11/1998 


Speechless 


Over and over I hunt for shoes 
inside my memory, shoes 
to put on the dolls 


but the ones I find are too big and heavy. 


The owners of the shoes look back at me 
from photographs, silent. 

I become a piece of burning wood. 

Give me all the water on earth, 

and I will still refuse to float. 


Is there a force somewhere in the sky 
that can turn the clock back? 

I stare blankly, wait 

for the final moment. 


There were Jewish children 
who wrote poems before dying. 
In silent recitation, 

I carve lines on my bones. 


Inside empty shoes 

my bones 

are piercing flesh and skin, 
those bare feet 

ice-cold. 


1/1999 


High Noon 


An aging woman is pushing 

a baby stroller 

through a park of sun and dust. 
Some dolls sit upright in the stroller. 


Children free themselves from their parents’ hands 
and run closer from across the park. 

The woman walks gently 

and the dolls are silent, 

but strangely the children can hear 

high noon crying. 

They stumble and follow the stroller, 

looking back and forth from the dolls 

to the woman who’s pushing them. 


The parents are watching the parade 
from a distance; 

they call their children’s names 

but their voices are lost 

between the sun and dust. 


The woman walks 

calmly, her pace is steady. 
No one knows 

who she is 

or where she’s heading. 


2/1999 


It’s Only Waking Up 


I live in the bodies of the dolls 

who kill themselves over and over in dreams. 
When I wake up 

I find myself not reborn 

but only waking up. 


Sometimes in front of other people 
I wear an I-don’t-care 

expression, 

the kind of arrogant face 

that makes me feel like 

I’ve had an epiphany. 

No one knows 

that I sit alone with a single light at night 
feeling guilty 

and grateful 

at the same time. 


Wind has been blowing the curtains, 
but who can prove 
it’s just the wind? 


9/12/1999 


A Grapefruit 


I’m holding a big round 

golden grapefruit 

that smells bitter. A small knife 
can cut through what seems 

to be thick skin— 

I’m starting to shiver 

in quiet pain. 


A life without pain 
is an unpicked 
fruit: it rots. 


I want to be a grapefruit 

cut by a knife or bitten apart. 
I'd rather be in pain 

and die in pain peacefully 

than watch my body rot 

with maggots squirming inside. 


This whole winter 

I’ve been doing one thing repeatedly— 
peeling grapefruits one after another 
absorbing the nutrients of my own death. 


9/13/1999 


A Soul Made of Paper 


—for Xiaobo 


Born in the dark hours, 

I’m not concerned with what’s waiting 
for me after death. 

I’ve already lived 

a thousand years, long enough 

to shock you. 


There’s always something surprising 
in this world. The more magical a creature is, 
the more it should display its strangeness. 


I’m not a madwoman. 

Everything is a sign. 

A beam of light reflects off my hands, 
then instantly disappears, 

getting rid of what stands here, 

the various mediocre details. 


I observe all obtuse symbols 
and hear a voice in my ear— 
indistinct. 


The perpetual orphan, 

the child who refused to be born, 
he clings to my hands, tight. 

Each time I try to push him away, 
he twitches and curls 

in my palm. 


Sometimes, though, 
he stretches forcefully 
and flies to the stars. 


I indulge in singing absurd 

and monotonous songs from childhood, 
and my sadness numbs. 

Mice return to their cave 

and I discover a strange 

phenomenon: people walk 

toward the ground 

tilted. 


They are turning into animals. 
Ha ha! The human soul 
is made of paper. 


7/8/2000 


Entrapped 


As soon as you got on the train, 

I started waiting by the phone, filled 
with anxiety. There are things 

I can’t escape. 


You disappeared suddenly, 
leaving behind a shadow that 
lingered. 

Each time, your departure 
made me nervous. 


While sleeping, Pd see you 
in places 

I couldn’t recognize. 

You’d lose your way home, 
which filled me with dread. 


Every night I needed 
to hear your voice. 
Before the arrival of that terrifying train, 


I chewed and swallowed every word you uttered. 


This is a disease. 


—for Xiaobo 


7/29/2000 


Murder under the Moon 


Tonight 

some people are driving to temples on the outskirts 
of the city, some are drinking on roofs. 

Some, gnawing on sweet, greasy mooncakes, 

look up at the sky and laugh. 

Babies are howling. 

Some people are saying “hello” politely 

on the phone. Everyone thinks tonight 

is not a regular night. 

The moon is big and round up there. 


I’m reading a murder story 
under a light. 


A man, 

in two days, 

killed 

his wife, son, and daughter; his father and mother; 
and a cat. 


And then 

people discovered he’d never been 
the one they knew, 

kind and friendly. 

His life—one lie and another. 

He’s still alive and will 

get out of prison when he’s sixty-one. 


In prison he joined 
a group named “Uninterrupted.” 


Two mornings for two hours each month 
he prays in the name of God 

and feels a great serenity, 

as if bathed in light. 


I must finish as quickly as I can. 
My blood is about to freeze. 
Morning has come. 

In a spoken prayer, 

I become a dead child’s eyes. 
The moon grows smaller 

and smaller in my gaze. 


My heart has been placed in a glass bottle 
and now it doesn’t jump or beat, not even a bit. 


Moonlit Skeletons 


Before the war ended 

a bomb fell on the yard, 

and he saw his mother fall to the ground 
from the blast, 

her internal organs exposed. 

The doll in her arms was red with blood, 
like its mother, its eyes 

were open, filled 

with tears. 


He put a blanket underneath 
his mother in the pit, 

the doll still in her arms. 

He put a blanket over them 
and filled the hole. 


When his father came home, 

it was raining. 

He asked about his mother. 

They dug in the soil and uncovered 
a large skeleton 

with a small skeleton in its arms. 
The father stood looking, 

his face wet 

with tears or rain, it wasn’t clear. 
He climbed out of the grave, 

and left. 


The boy moved the bones to the attic 
and spread them out on mats 


to dry. The empty grave 
was filled again with soil. 


A few months later, 

he wiped and polished 

the big bones and the small bones, 
and strung them carefully 

on a thin wire. 


During my sleepless nights 

I often see 

the moonlit attic in the distance— 
the skeletons of the mother and doll 
hanging from the beams, swinging 
back and forth. 


Underneath the skeletons 
an aging boy 

curls up in sleep 

while death hangs above. 


11/16/2000 


The End 


—for Xiaobo’s mother 


Suddenly, you’re gone. 

Two hours after entering 

the hospital you took 

your last breath. 

This is the way you longed to die. 
You did it, mother, 

leaving us choking on blood. 


When the call came with the news 

we were drinking with friends, 

and I was reading a poem by Kevin Hart 
called “Praying for the Dead.” 


I saw you for the last time at the funeral home. 
You seemed tiny in the new clothes, 

your face caked with makeup. 

I was afraid you would turn into a doll, 

one of the dolls possessed by rage 

in my photographs. 

I wanted to run out 

but Xiaobo took my hand firmly. 

I couldn’t even move. 


Mother, 

I know you never liked me. 

All along you suspected I had planned 
everything: your son imprisoned, 

his refusal to live with you in Dalian, 


and even your illnesses— 

all my fault. 

You couldn’t stand my laugh. 
You asked me to leave. 


The first time I went to your house 

it was full of plastic sheets and bags. 

The sofa, mattress, carpet, heater, the drawers, 
and even the cutting board and kettle 

were covered or filled with plastic. 

I couldn’t breathe. 

You looked lonely in your plastic house 

but proud 

as a queen. 


Every month during the three years 

when Xiaobo was in that Dalian prison, 

I had to bite my tongue 

to enter your territory. 

Each time, with a sawtooth voice, 

you said to me, “You don’t need to come again. 
I’m his mother. I will take care of everything.” 
As for the things I brought from Beijing— 

you didn’t bother to take a look. 


I couldn’t make you soft. 
The ocean of Dalian wore me down. 


For a year and half 

I couldn’t see Xiaobo, 
so I asked you humbly 
and cautiously, 


“Mother, how is Xiaobo doing?” 

You said he lost weight 

so I tried to find nutritious foods. 

You said his face was terribly swollen 

so I sought medical advice from everywhere. 
You said he was getting too fat 

so I told him in a letter 

not to add sugar when making powdered milk. 
Under your magic wand 

I moved around desperately. 

You were always right, 

and I had to tolerate you. 


I tried to be a well-behaved daughter-in-law. 
I gave you new clothes, cotton socks, 

and gold bracelets, but you put them aside, 
unopened. 

When I offered to take you out to eat, you said 
the food was poisoned. 

There was one thing you didn’t reject, 

the medicine I brought you. 

You liked taking medicine 

more than any food in the world. 

Your pickled veggie pot 

was full of worms. 


Mother, 

so many plastic sheets separated us. 
Love for the same man 

split us apart. 

We couldn’t get close to each other. 
When we needed each other’s comfort 


we became enemies. 


One day you came back from the prison 
and talked to yourself: 

“Let Xiaobo die. Done with it.” 

From that moment on I didn’t 

need to hide my hate. 

Devil, mother. 


You are finally gone. 

Those plastic bags are in the trash. 

I don’t pray for reconciliation, 

but you appear regularly 

in the shadows. 

Xiaobo was startled by you in his dreams— 
you were moaning helplessly. 

You’ve forgotten to take your dentures 
which are biting me, 

making me doubt 

if this is the right ending. 


Mother, 

please do not block the light 
that illuminates my pen. 

Let these words survive. 

Let me finish reading 
“Praying for the Dead.” 


2/13/2001 


Rant 


I’m the soul in the body of Nijinsky. 
Gaunt, I eat little, only 

what the gods allow me. 

I hate having a bloated 

stomach. It inhibits dancing. 


I’m afraid of crowds, 

of dancing for them— 
they demand a joyful jig 
but joy is death. They feel 
nothing but want 

my life to match theirs. 


I stay home to avoid 

the crowds. Shutting 

myself up in a room, 

I stare at the walls and ceiling 
to feel a life in this prison. 


I’m a philosopher who thinks 
with my body, 

I’m biological theater, 
nonfiction, the body 

of spirit whose language is 
poetry. I am prosody. 


Sleeping pills don’t work, 

and alcohol doesn’t work either. 
I’m exhausted and want 

to stop, but this spirit in me 


won't permit it. 


I need to go, to go 


to some great height and look down. 


I need to go until I reach that height 
I need to go. 


2003 


Untitled 


—for Xiaobo 


You speak and speak and speak the truth. 

You speak day and night, as long as you’re awake 

you speak and speak. 

Your voice breaks free from the sealed room and disperses. 
Death from twenty years ago returns— 

it comes and goes like time. 

You’ve lost many things, but the dead spirits are with you, 
you give up your daily life to join their shouts and cries, 
but there is no answer. None. 


You speak and speak and speak the truth. 

You speak day and night, as long as you’re awake 

you speak and speak. 

Your voice breaks free from the sealed room and disperses. 
The wound from twenty years ago still bleeds— 

bright red, resembling life. 

You like many things but prefer to accompany spirits, 

you promise to seek the truth with them 

but there is no light on the path. None. 


You speak and speak and speak the truth. 

You speak day and night, as long as you’re awake 

you speak and speak. 

Your voice breaks free from the sealed room and disperses. 

The gunfire from twenty years ago still drives your life— 

you live forever in death. 

You love your wife and are proud she stays with you 

through the darkness; you let her do what she wants, write for you 


even after death, but in her verses there are no sounds. None. 


9/4/2009 


Fragment No. 8 


I often look at the light 
from death 

and feel warmth, then loss 
when I must leave the page. 


I want to go where there’s light. 


My strength, worked for years, 
has become dust. A tree 

can be destroyed 

by lightning, 

leaving nothing else to want. 


For me the future is 

a closed window 

where night has no end 

and nightmares can’t be lifted. 


I want to go where there’s light. 


2011 


Nothing to Say 


The woman who lives next door sits 

in the courtyard all day, staring straight 
ahead. No one knows why. 

At night or when it rains 

a daughter might help her in. 

If the daughter forgets or doesn’t exist, 
the woman might stay in the yard 

all night, motionless 

regardless of weather. 


Neighbors say 

this woman loved a man, 

had his child and, 

after he went missing, 

she went mad. 

Now the war is over. 

No one has seen her 

in the yard for days. 

The daughter, too, has disappeared. 


In the dark 

the woman holds her hands to her face 
for a long time, 

the daughter lies in bed 

naked, 

eyes closed tight. 


In the end, the house catches on fire 
finishing it all. 
That’s the only ending she can tolerate. 


Above the ruins 
the sunlight is blaring. 


11/16/2011 


Snow 


— for Liu Hui’s 44th birthday 


Its your birthday today, little brother, 

the Day of Great Snow on the lunar calendar. 
I open a bottle of wine 

and think about what gift I’'d give you 

as a form of embrace. 


I set a glass out for you. 

Let’s drink, the two of us, and chat. 

Once you gave me a photograph for my birthday— 
it’s right here— 

a day we were both laughing. 


Without you, our home 

is distorted. 

Daily, father becomes quieter, 

mistakes your son for you. 

Mother cries her eyes dry. 

Now, your son is off in a foreign land. 

Our big brother is busy; his feet hover above the floor. 
Your brother-in-law asks about you every month, 
and I dream of you all the time. 

In my dream you quarrel with me— 

it must be hard to be my brother. 


I remember the summer of 1976. 
After the earthquake in Tangshan 

we went to Changsha on a green train. 
When the train started, 


I was afraid to tell you 
how frightened I was 
to leave home for the first time. 


If possible, brother, 

trust me now, unconditionally, 

like when you were a small child, 
that this will be over soon— 

our train will reach the final station. 


12/7/2013 


I Copy the Scriptures 


Day and night, 

I copy the Diamond Sutra 

of Prajnaparamita. 

Before winter comes, before the leaves fall 
completely, I want to finish writing 

every word with my heart at attention, 

for my friends who have given me warmth. 


Day and night, 

I copy the Diamond Sutra 

of Prajnaparamita. 

But winter has come too soon. 

Wind has blown away the trees’ clothes. 
I don’t know why 

my friends are gone, quiet. 


Day and night, 

I copy the Diamond Sutra 

of Prajnaparamita. 

My writing looks more and more square. 
It proves that I have not gone entirely 
insane, but the tree I drew 

hasn’t grown a leaf. 


12/2013 


How It Stands 


Is it a tree? 

It’s me, alone. 

Is it a winter tree? 

It’s always like this, all year round. 

Where are the leaves? 

The leaves are farther away. 

Why draw a tree? 

I like how it stands. 

Aren’t you tired of being a tree your whole life? 
Even when exhausted, I want to stand. 

Is there anyone to keep you company? 

There are birds. 

I don’t see any. 

Listen to the sound of fluttering wings. 
Wouldn’t it look nice to draw birds in the tree? 
I’m so old and blind I wouldn’t see them. 

You don’t know how to draw a bird, do you? 
Youre right. I don’t know how. 

Yow’re an old, foolish tree. 

I am. 


12/12/2013 


Translators’ Afterword 


When translating a poet, there is often an empty chair. Wouldn’t it 
be nice, when unsure of how to render a line or a word, to sit 
down with the poet you are translating and ask her how to proceed 
(even though her suggestions would probably complicate matters 
further)? When translating a poet who is no longer living, the 
desire to interact with the poet can be productive. It creates a 
longing that fuels going back to the work again and again to feel 
the presence of the author, her words reaching out. But in the case 
of Liu Xia, the empty chair feels different. The desire to reach out 
to her feels devastating as Liu Xia has been under house arrest in 
Beijing since 2010 and is more or less cut off from the world, from 
us. 

Yet, the desire to sit in the same room as Liu Xia, to discuss her 
work with her, fuels the work too, albeit in a different way than 
when translating someone from another time. We are fueled by Liu 
Xia’s absence to make her work as alive and potent as it is in the 
original Chinese so that her absence becomes a presence. We want 
her readers to feel the weight of her silence through her powerful 
voice. We want her readers to long to sit with her as we do, to see 
how, in conversation, she might transform desperation for a 
different kind of life into humor as she does in her work. To see 
how she might critique someone while showing understanding. Liu 
Xia’s poems are at home with waiting and with chaos and are 
sheared by entrapment; she sees her imprisonment brutally, 
sometimes through the clarity of narrative and sometimes through 
the disturbing lens of surreal imagery. Who wouldn’t want to sit 
with her, to learn how to keep seeing, to keep looking within 
silence? 


Liu Xia’s love for a human rights activist was her political crime, 
and so for her there can be no love poem that is not a political 
poem. Love is not just love, it is staking a claim against the present 
political situation. Home also means prison. For translators, the 
interweaving of referents, of the personal and political, of the daily 
and of the national, can feel difficult, and can highlight the silence. 
But, despite the multivalence in her work, Liu Xia’s poems feel 
conversational, like a mind open to sorting things through out loud, 
to telling stories with others listening around a table. 

And so our process in translating the work mirrored the work 
itself. We translated the poems in conversation with each other. 
Ming Di is a Chinese poet living in the United States and Jennifer 
Stern is an American poet who has lived in China. Ming Di draws 
on her sensitivity to the ways Liu Xia’s work rings out in the 
original and sees the work in the context of Chinese poetry, while 
Jennifer Stern draws on the daily experience of interpreting 
Chinese language and culture from an American perspective, and 
places Liu Xia’s translations in the context of English language 
poetry, hearing how English might hold the power of the Chinese 
originals. Together, we talk through a way to remain true to 
impossibly collapsed dichotomies, to a person who we feel like we 
know but don’t. We have tried to remain true to what we value in 
the work, to what’s rooted in the gutted and stark political present 
in China, and in the loving, friendly, funny, insightful, and engaged 
voice. 

Liu Xia is always writing ahead of her time, always outside of 
the current moment or beyond it. Perhaps this is why her work 
reads as timeless. Liu Xia wrote strange yet down-to-earth 
narratives in the 1980s and yet it wasn’t until the 1990s that poets 
Xiao Kaiyu, Zhang Shuguang, and Sun Wenbo started promoting 
narrative poetry. From 1976 to 1986, “Misty” poetry was the most 
prominent school or trend in China which was influenced by 


Western poetry through translation and was marked by a lofty 
tone, grandiose lyricism, and rebellious gestures against the 
government. Liu Xia’s poetry was distinctively different in those 
years; hers was grounded in the small things, in interiority; her 
poems lived in the world of daily life. Post-Misty and Third 
Generation poets emerged in the mid 1980s, and they promoted 
local “spoken language” rather than the written language and 
“foreign” sounding style in the Misty poetry. Although Liu Xia 
became known after the publication of her poetry and fiction in 
1982 and continued publishing until 1989, she didn’t belong to any 
popular circles. From early on, she draws inspiration and strength 
from fiction writing, and blends storytelling and poetry to recreate 
folktales, a hallmark of her writing in the 1980s. Confessional 
poetry was popular among the women poets in China in the 1980s 
and early 1990s, which came to them by way of translations of 
American confessional poetry. Although Liu Xia admires Sylvia 
Plath, her work never reads as confessional. 

After the failure of the June 4th movement in 1989, there was a 
moment of silence, most of the Misty poets went into exile abroad, 
and then new voices in poetry emerged. Some poets were drawn to 
narrative; some wrote poems of controlled emotion with a touch of 
satire, with subtle imagery deployed to avoid censorship. Again, 
Liu Xia went her own way, taking from the poetics she knew and 
building a new way to write into this restrained and fraught 
terrain. She drew inspiration from artists and novelists such as 
Vincent van Gogh and Franz Kafka, but also explored words as 
objects, as worlds, and thus became more abstract. 

From 1996 to 1999 when Liu Xiaobo was serving a three-year 
sentence, Liu Xia took many black-and-white photographs of dolls, 
“ugly babies” as she called them, as a way to communicate. She 
didn’t want the prison guards to read her poetry, but she had much 
to say. Some of the photographs portray the lives of Chinese 


people during those years—those caged with no freedom, or 
silenced and suffocated by plastic, and those trying to escape, 
challenging the system by daring actions, or protesting at the door 
of the imperial palace now occupied by the government. Other 
photographs present a more personal and private sphere, such as 
the two “ugly babies” imprisoned behind the bars of the empty 
chair. While Liu Xiaobo wrote to her from prison in passionate 
poems, she stayed calm in her writing, saying: 


Living with dolls, the power 

of silence is omnipresent. 

The world opens in four directions, 
and we communicate with gestures. 


(“Silent Strength,” 1998) 


Liu Xia, in her writing, gestures with all that poetry has to offer, 
with stories and reinvented legends. We hear the power of silence 
with recreations of stark absence. We see animals that seem human 
and humans who act otherwise. In this new century, her poems, 
which came to us through various channels, have further darkened, 
gone into obsession and the absurd, because, we sense, Liu Xia will 
write bravely into the darkest parts of poetry. She will go as far as 
she can with her words. We have tried our best to follow her. 

We can’t sit together, with Liu Xia, so we’ve sat together with 
her work, attempting to bring the poems into an English that 
creates a sense of absence, a political absence, through a potent 
presence. We hope that you will sit with her, until her silence is 
something we no longer need to abide. 


We would like to express our gratitude to Jeffrey Yang for taking 


the time to read the entire manuscript and for providing many 
invaluable suggestions; to Liao Yiwu for making everything 
possible; to Tienchi Martin for her moral support; to Peter 
Bernstein for representing the author; to Liao Weitang for 
providing the Chinese edition of Selected Poems of Liu Xiaobo and 
Liu Xia (Xiafeier Press, Hong Kong, 2000); to Chinese PEN for 
making the first fifteen poems into a booklet and organizing a 
reading in New York with PEN America; to Herta Müller for her 
foreword; to Jeff Shotts and Graywolf Press for the support 
throughout the process of translation and for publishing this 
bilingual volume; and finally to Liu Xia for providing additional 
poems in Chinese, for her trust in our translation, and for her 
extraordinary work, vision, and art. 


MING DI & JENNIFER STERN 


Liu Xia is a Chinese poet and artist, born in 1961 and raised in 
Beijing. She started writing poetry and short stories in 1982 and 
published in major magazines such as Poetry and People’s 
Literature in China, but she stopped publishing after the 1989 
Tiananmen incident. She worked for the Beijing Tax Bureau until 
she quit work in 1993 to become an independent writer. Liu Xia 
has also made more than three hundred paintings, and since 1996 
has devoted herself to the art of black-and-white photography. She 
met the writer and critic Liu Xiaobo in the early 1980s at a literary 
gathering; they married in 1996 while he was serving a prison 
sentence. Liu Xiaobo was first jailed from 1989 to 1991 due to his 
involvement with the June 4th student movement. He was 
detained without trial in 1995, then sentenced to a three-year 
imprisonment from 1996 to 1999. Because of his participation in 
drafting Charter 08, a pro-democracy manifesto, he was sentenced 
to an eleven-year prison term in 2008, which he is still serving. He 
was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 2010, at which time Liu Xia 
was placed under house arrest. She remains unable to leave her 
home and with very restricted contact with the outside world. 
Selected Poems by Liu Xiaobo and Liu Xia was published in Hong 
Kong in 2000, which was Liu Xia’s only official publication after 
1989. The Silent Strength of Liu Xia, an exhibition of her 
photographic work, traveled to several countries in her absence. 
Empty Chairs: Selected Poems includes her poetry over thirty years 
from 1983 to 2013. 


Ming Di was born in China and lives in the United States as a poet 
and translator, author of six collections of poetry in Chinese and 
four volumes of translation. A selection of her poetry has been 
translated into English, titled River Merchant’s Wife (Marick Press, 
2012). She edited and co-translated New Cathay: Contemporary 
Chinese Poetry (Tupelo Press, copublished with the Poetry 
Foundation, 2013). 


Jennifer Stern is the pen name for an American poet and translator 
who has published one volume of poetry in English. She has 
worked as an editor and has translated poetry from several 
languages. 
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